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“Wipe Qut German Trade in 


America!’ 


TAKE PosITIVE STEPS TO 


ANNIHILATE 


It EVERYWHERE, Dr. PRATT 


Urces Cotton MANUFACTURERS 


PLEA for 


Must 
the complete anni- 
A hilation of German trade in 
America was made by Dr. 
Edward Ewing Pratt, vice-president of 
the Pacific Commercial Co. and for- 
merly chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, at the meet- 
ing of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at the Biltmore, 
on May 2nd. He declared that “even 
to-day in this country, after more than 
a year of war, enemy concerns are per- 
mitted to exist and do business.” The 
speaker cited the case of the dyestuff 
industry, where German distributors 
are still selling dyestuffs and endeavor- 
ing to preserve German trade interests. 
He called upon the business men 
present to take positive steps to anni- 
hilate German trade machinery and 
ended with the following appeal: 
“Men, this business of wiping out 
German trade is our business. It is the 
business in which we are best fitted. 
Let us realize the importance of it. Let 
us accept no reasons, however plausible, 
as to why German trade machinery can- 
not be annihilated. Lack of knowledge, 
inadequate laws, red tape, administra- 
itive inefficiency, must no longer inter- 
fere. German trade must cease to exist.” 
Excerpt from Dr. Pratt’s address 
Hollows: 
“The point that is usually overlooked 
Mis that this trade war is not something 
sto come, but is now upon us. We are 


now just as much engaged in a trade 
war with Germany as we are in a mili- 
tary and naval combat, but, unfortun- 
ately, we have entirely failed to recog- 
nize this fact, or adequately to mobilize 

r prosecute this trade war. In conse- 
ecnde the organized program for the 
trade war is more delayed and more 
ineffective than our lamented aeroplane 
program, and, as in other parts of our 
war program, our long-suffering allies 
are carrying the burden. 

“The worst of it is that there seems 
to be little or no recognition on the 
part of our business community of the 
significance of a trade war, or of the 
part they are prepared to take, and can 
take, in winning the war. Much less is 
there any realization at Washington of 
the tremendous offensive weapon that 
we have ready at hand, but which lies 
unused; even worse than unused; the 
effectiveness of this weapon is being 
seriously impaired through neglect and 
even by willful if unthinking, sabotage. 

“Tf we can definitely deprive the Ger- 
man commercial party of the hope of 
regaining immediately her lost trade, 
we will deprive them finally and com- 
pletely of the possibility of a commer- 
cial victory in any sense of the word. 
If we can impress on the German com- 
mercial party the fact that German 
trade machinery is definitely and com- 
pletely destroyed, we can withdraw to 
a very large extent the enthusiasm and 
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the hope of victory of the commercial 
party in support of the war. This trade 
war, then, here and now, is a real bel- 
ligerent measure. 

“Even to-day in this country after 
more than a year of war, enemy con- 
cerns are permitted to exist and do 
business. Some of these have been sub- 
jected to a thin coat of whitewash ad- 
ministered by the Custodian of Alien 
Property. But their organizations ex- 
ist, they continue German to a very 
considerable degree, in sentiment and 
in personnel, and will be ready to go 
out on behalf of Germany when the 
war is over, if, indeed, they are not do- 
ing so now. ‘The installation of a 
representative of the Alien Property 
Custodian is not enough. The affairs 
of every German concern should be 
wound up, the property sold outright 
to Americans, and the name abolished. 
But, more important, a new organiza- 
tion, an American organization, should 
take its place. 

There is no need for me to tell a 
group of textile men that German trade 
is masquerading in the guise of Ameri- 
can trade. I have only to point to the 
dye business, and to ask if the German 
distributors are out of business, or are 
they holding on for grim death, hoping 


for the end of the war when they can, 


flood our market with German dyes, 
and stifle our young and growing dye- 
stuff industry. Only last week the rep- 
resentative of a concern now changed 
in name but in fact the successor of one 
of the German dyestuff distributors, 
offered a concern in this town dyestuffs 
under their own, the German, trade 
name. Why, I ask the Alien Property 
Custodian, have firms, once completely 
German, still openly so, and even now 
endeavoring to preserve German trade 
interests, been permitted to go on and 
do business; why has the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian permitted the change of 
a name to purify a German concern, 
reeking with plans to further German 
trade interests now and after the war? 

“We must destroy German trade not 
only in this country, but abroad, espe- 
cially in the few still remaining neutral 
countries German trade must cease to 
exist.” 


Artificial Daylight Produced By 
Chemically Treated Glass 


MONG the exhibits at the recent 

Textile Show of interest to all 
concerned in the handling of dyed 
fabrics or the matching of colors, was 
one of a new glass of American manu- 
facture which it is claimed will so filter 
artificial light of any kind that it takes 
on the properties of true daylight. The 
one fact worthy of mention about this 
glass is that it is not a moulded glass, 
and herein lies its value. A moulded 
blue glass gives off blue light, which 
is not a true daylight, and no colors 
or combination of colors have been 
found that make it possible to make a 
moulded glass that will give off true 
daylight. It is absolutely necessary 
that blue be eliminated in any glass 
that is to rival the day in its light- 
giving power. 

This new glass has the colors on the 
surface and they are put there in a 
most interesting way. Clear crystal 
glass is used and is put in a kiln which 
is raised from zero to 6608 degrees F., 
which opens the pores of the surface 
of the glass to a depth of about 1-64 
to 1-92 of the depth of the glass. At 
this point there is injected into the kiln 
with a gun under pressure the basic 
color, which is flooded on the surface 
of the glass, the surface pores of which 
have been opened. After the basic 
color has been flooded on the surface 
the temperature is dropped to zero 
again, closing the pores and making 
the glass ready for the next operation. 

The second operation is like the first 
with the exception that the glass in the 
kiln is raised only to a temperature of 
234 degrees F., which opens the pores 
of the glass to a less depth than the 
first operation. A mixing color is then 
flooded over the surface and above the 
basic color which was flooded on dur- 
ing the first operation. After this 1s 
done the glass is again brought down 
to zero, which close§ the pores again. 

The third and final operation is then 
carried out. The glass is put into the 
kiln again and the temperature raised 
to 150 degrees F., which opens the 
pores but to a lesser depth than the 
first or second operation. With the 
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pores open a third color called the 
finishing color is flooded over the sur- 
face and the temperature dropped 
again to zero, thereby finishing the 
glass. 

With the melting point of glass be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,400 degrees F., it 
can be seen that the glass in the kiln 
is never melted, the whole idea being 
to open the surface pores enough to 
allow them to take up some of the 
colors that are flooded over the sur- 
face. The cooling processes close the 
pores which hold the colors in their 
place. 

This process in itself would be an 
achievement, but there has been in- 
vented a cold process for doing the 
same thing, and this makes the inven- 
tion doubly valuable. 

In the cold process the glass is put 
under force and a solution of acid and 
a mineral is flooded over the surface, 
which makes one of the minerals in 
the glass soluble. At this point the 
basic color is puffed over the surface, 
which has been opened to a_ very 
limited extent. After the basic color 
is puffed on the surface, a wash is 
added which neutralizes the acid, after 
which it is taken off and the surface 
dried. 

The process is then repeated with a 
weaker solution of acid and a mineral, 
and again one of the minerals in the 
glass is made soluble, thereby allowing 
a mixing color to be puffed over the 
surface just over the basic color added 
during the first operation. A second 
Wash is added to neutralize the acid 
solution and the surface is dried again. 

The third and final operation consists 
in flooding the surface with even a 
weaker solution than was used in the 
second operation, and, with the pores 
open, puff on the surface a finishing 
color, after which the pores are allowed 
to close, retaining the color that was 
puffed on. A third wash is then used 
which neutralizes the acid, after which 
the glass is dried. It is then ready for 
use. 

The principle of this new glass is 
that it contains the colors that are 
necessary to neutralize the vellow rays 
to be found in artificial light, thereby 
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producing true daylight. The colors 
necessary to.correct the spectrum for 
nitrogen and tungsten lamps are added 
during the three processes. Both the 
hot and cold process produce the same 
results and the same colors are used 
in both methods, the only difference 
being in the method of application. 

This new glass has many uses, and 
it is predicted that it will soon take 
the place of moulded glass to a large 
extent, and also be used for work for 
which moulded glass is impracticable. 
It is impossible to make a thin moulded 
glass, and for some uses a thin glass 
is necessary. And the process used to 
make this new glass can be used to 
produce any color of glass, with the 
result that thin glass of any color can 
now be produced. 

It can readily be seen that if the 
glass measures up in practise to the 
standards which it seems to meet in 
the demonstration shown at the Tex- 
tile Exhibition it will prove of very 
great value to dye houses which are 
constantly called upon to match colors 
where true daylight is not readily ob- 
tainable. 

It would seem that this invention, if 
all that is claimed for it is true, should 
prove of very decided benefit to the 
dyestuff industry. 


The Bay State Color & Chemical Co. 
has been ineorporated under Massachu- 
setts laws to succeed the Bay State 
Chemical Co., the change being neces- 
sitated through the company’s associa- 
tion with the manufacture of aniline 
colors. The officers of the new com- 
pany are: Edward J. Feeley, president ; 
John J. Collins, vice-president; Percy 
L. Hinds, secretary; Frazier  L. 
O’Leary, treasurer. The company’s of- 
fice is at 38 India Street, Boston. 


POSITION WANTED 
DYESTUFF CHEMIST—Experienced 
chemist and colorist, desires position with an 
American dyestuff concern (manufacturing 
preferred), on technical staff; familiar with 
all types of anilines, and their application; 
also have produced commercially a line of 
standard dyestuffs. Address AMERICAN 


DyrstuFF Reporter, Box 50 
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Sixty-six Shades in New French 
Color Card 


Claude Fy 
I] ‘ider 


’ Winter List Covers 
Range Than Latest 
American Card 


Containing, altogether, 66 different 
shades, the new color card of Claude 
Freres for the coming fall and winter 
season, has just arrived in this country. 
The first impression of the color card 
is that of variety in shades, both as to 
the range and the difference between 
the values of the lighter and darker ex- 
tremes ; the other impression is the rich- 
ness of the shades. Compared, in a 
general way, with the 1918 fall season 
card of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation which, moreover, has only 44 
shades, it appears that the American 
shades are, as a whole, much more 
somber, while in the opinion of some 
critics, the French shades are richer and 
purer. Of course, it remains an open 
question whether the American card 
boiled down to a smaller number of 
shades and thus offering less oppor- 
tunity for mistakes is more desirable at 
the present than the more extensive 
French showing. 

The first run in the 
color card is a 


new French 
range of six shades, 
starting with a bright sharp pink (not 
found either in the American Standard 
Color Card nor in the American 1918 
fall card), and ending with a very dark 
garnet. Some of the shades between 
would correspond very nearly with the 
scarlet and garnet of the Standard 
Card. 
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The second range of six gray shades 
in the French card, called raton, begins 
with a shade closely resembling the 
pearl gray in the Standard Card and 
runs into dark shades which take their 
place between the colder grays and the 
fur shades of the American season 
card. The darkest shade in this French 
range is very similar to the one called 
rodent in the American season card. 

Next comes a run called “castor” in 
the French card. The base of. this 
range is like the “champagne” of the 
Stan the darkest ones corre- 
sponding to the “wren” of the Ameri- 
can season card. 

This is followed by “lumiere defuse,” 
three blues of remarkable brightness 
not found in the Standard or season 
American cards. The darkest shade is 
similar to gentian blue. 

Another blues, called 
“escadres,” begins with the “national” 
blue of the Standard Card, going over 
into shades corresponding to the “ma- 
rine” and navies of the American sea- 
son card. 


lard Card, 


series of six 


“Cacao” is the name in the French 
card of the next following series of 
rich browns, corresponding to “olive 
brown,” “tobacco,” and “chestnut” in 
the Standard Card. 

A run of six shades, called “rouille,” 
begins with a peach shade, which is 
quite ditferent from the “apricot” in 
the Standard Card. This range is en- 
tirely missing from the American sea- 
son card, its darkest shades resembling 
“terra cotta” and “mahogany” of the 
Standard Card. 

Under the name, “indiens,” three 
shades follow in the French card, not 
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found in the American season card of 
the fall, 1918. The middle of the three 
shades is not unlike the “burnt orange” 
of the Standard Card, although not as 
reddish as the latter. The darkest is a 
brilliant golden brown. 

The range called “iris” in the French 
card contains six shades, the darker 
ones being quite well matched by the 
“violet,” “petunia” and “grape” of the 
American card. The _ palest 
French color in this r 
on the American cards, 
lighter shade of violet. 


season 


ange is not found 


s 
1 


t being only a 


The only green on the French card 
is represented by three shades, called 
“malachite.” The lightest shade in this 
range is brighter and more intense than 
the greens of the American cards. The 
middle shade, however, could be com 
pared with “myrtle” in the American 
season card, although the French shade 
has a more bluish cast. 

“Eclats’ in the French card stands 
for three bluish grays, not found in the 
American cards. The two darkest of 
this series could be approximately de- 
scribed as the “slate” and “graphite” of 
the Standard Card, with a bluish caste. 

The darkest shade of the three called 
“broussailes” in the French card is 
somewhat like the “‘moss” in the Stan- 
dard Card but considerably deadened 
with gray. The other two members of 
this French run are only lighter shades 
of the one just mentioned. 

“Autrefois” in the French card is not 
found in the American card. 
The darker shades are odd, resembling 
the liver color. The palest shade is 
very much like the “blossom” from the 
Standard Card but not as brilliant. The 
two darker shades could be approxim- 
ated by the Standard American 
of rose,” deadened with gray. 


season 


“ashes 


“Azalee’ in the French card describes 
by its name the character of three pink 
These cannot be matched from 
\merican cards, 

Under the name of “pieds d’alou 
ette,” follows a range of three blues. 
The palest is somewhat strongeg than 
“light blue No. 4” in the Standard Card. 
The second shade in this French range 
corresponds to “Saxe blue” in the Stan 


shades. 
any 
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dard Card, the darkest being similar to 
the “sapphire” of the Standard card 
with, perhaps, a little addition of gray. 
“Tempete” in the French card stands 
for three grays. The lightest of these 
is like a paler edition of the American 
Standard “nickel,” and the darkest like 
the Standard American 
somewhat lighter. 


‘t.9. 99 sa 
siate, only 


American Colors Sometimes Too Fast 
SOMEWHAT humorous 
- illustrating that it 
disadvantage to have 
colors extremely fast to wa 
used for purposes for whi 
not intended, 
Grand Central Terminal 
ing, New York. 
It appears that Fred Wetzel & C 
Incorporated, dealers in dyestuffs, were 
expecting the receipt of a barrel ot 
\merican-made saf When this 
barrel was delivere -artman in 
charge, without making 


incident, 


is sometimes a 


occurre 


ing, 


ne 


the exact place of delivery, starte 
to take it to Mr. Wetzel’s office. 
rolled the barrel the 
the marble-floored 
after he had reached the 
covered that a small quantity 
dve had 


entire 


corridor 


leaked out and 

corridor had a trail of reddish powder. 
The janitor, not being familiar with 
the character of the 

tempted to clean it up with 

mop, the 


composition, 
result being that 

corridor, which extends for 

or more, was stained a beautiful pink, 
which has so far defied every 

removal. In this case, at least, we 
imagine that Mr. Wetzel would have 
been glad to have had his safranine a 


f “+ 
ermrort at 


little less fast to washing, as we under 
stand he has had some difficulty in 
adjusting the matter with New 
York Central Railroad Company. 
\nother moral which may be drawn 


the 


from this story is that manufacturers 
of dyestuffs should see to it that their 
containers are absolutely tight. There 
is no question but that the gradual 
leaking of concentrated dvestuffs is 
very likely to cause serious damage to 
any other goods with which a faulty 
package may come in contact. 
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Creative American Research 
Essential 

“THE success of Germany in so 

completely covering the ground 
in producing the entire range of syn- 
thetic compounds derived from coal- 
tar crudes, which science has shown 
to be adapted to practical human wants, 
has been the chief source of that coun- 
try’s dominance in the industry. It has 
been seconded by the magnificently or- 
ganized facilities for research, installed 
in the German color-works as well as 
in the German universities and tech- 
nical schools. This machinery must be 
duplicated in our own country. 

It is most encouraging to note the 
generous provision made by the lead- 
ing factors in our young industry, to 
equip adequate research laboratories, 
and assure the healthful growth on 
American soil of this most fascinating 
and complex branch of human activity. 

It is fully recognized that the per- 
manence and commercial effectiveness 
of the American dyestuff industry will 
depend largely upon the ability .of our 
tinctorial chemists to forge ahead, to 
blaze new trails in a forest of practical- 
ly unbounded possibilities. 


A servile, oriental adaptation and 
imitation of the achievements of [uro- 
pean chemists will not suffice. We 
must train men to be leaders in this 
field, equal in inventive power, versatil- 
ity and grasp of the situation to their 
fellow Americans who have accom- 
plished so much in electrical, mechan- 
ical and metallurgical industries. 


Publicity for American-made Dyes 


W' 
manufacturers of American dye- 


stuffs—some of them independently and 
some of them through the 
formed American Dyestuff 
turers’ .\ssociation 


understand that the leading 


newly 
Manufae- 
have in contempla- 
tion an educational campaign which will 
teach the women of the country the 
merits of American colors and dissuade 
them from the mistaken and _ widely 
held opinion that only foreign-made 
colors give satisfactory results. 

An interesting effort in this direction 
is one which will shortly be put into 
operation by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company. They prepared, as 
mentioned in previous 
REPORTER, a very complete exhibit 
their products for use at the recent 
Textile Exhibition in New York City. 
This Exhibit included, it will be re- 
membered, not only samples of their 
various products but also a number of 
comparative dveings of German colors 
versus American colors of similar type, 
the comparative dyeings having been 
submitted to the same tests for fast 
ness to light, washing, etc. There was 
also a complete laboratory wherein 
actual dyeings were made from thei 
own and pre-war colors. 
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This exhibit excited such general 
popular interest at the Textile Show 
that the Company has now determined 
wider publicity than was 
there afforded. They have according] 
arranged with Jordan Marsh & Com- 
pany of Boston to place the entire ex- 
hibit, including the laboratory, on dis 
play in that store for a week or so, 
beginning May 15th. It is also ex- 
pected that following the appearance 
of the exhibit in Boston it’ will be 
moved to other large cities and dis 


to give it 


plaved in prominent department stores 
where the buying public will have an 
opportunity to judge for themselves of 
the real merits of American - made 
colors. It is also probable that Dr. 
Matos, of the National, will 
accompany the Exhibit and thus be in 
a position to answer intelligently any 
inquiries which consumers may make. 

The Reporter believes that this is 
a step in the right direction and that 
similar methods might be adopted by 
by several 


Louis J. 


other concerns, or better vet, 
of them working in common, 


New and Cheap Process Reported 
for Manufacturing Toluol 

It is reported from Washington that 
one Louis Band Cherry, an electrical 
engineer of Kansas City, Mo., has sub 
mitted to the Ordnance Division of the 
War Department an_ electro-chemical 
process, which he claims to have per 
fected, by which toluol can be manu 
factured and sold profitably at not to 
exceed ten cents a gallon. 

If Mr. Cherry's process proves to 
be commercially successful it will have 
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a pronounced influence on the cost of 
the manufacture of many dyestuffs, as 
toluol is one of the most largely used 
dyestuff bases. 


Correction 


In our issue of May 6th 
peared a description of the exhibit of 


there ap- 


Frank Hemingway, Incorporated, at 
the Textile Show, in which 
titles were accredited to 
gentlemen in charge. It 
the editor was in error 
titles and we 
tunity of correcting any false impres- 


certain 
some ot the 
appears that 
in using these 


wish to take this oppor- 


sion that may have been created. 


New Dyestufi Plant 


American Aniline Products Co., 
ifth Avenue, city, 
chased the plant in Nyack, N. Y., buil 
by the Peerless Finishing Works, 
more recently owned by the Unite 
Piece Dye Works. The plant is to 
used by the American Aniline for 
manufacture of aniline 
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Dyestuff Testing in the 
Textile Industry 


By Epwarp WALLACE PIERCE 


Chief Chemist of the U. S. Conditioning and Testing Company. 


RIOR to the war nearly all tests 
Pp of dyestuffs were made by the 

laboratories connected with the 
large dealers, most of whom were the 
agents of foreign companies. The ex- 
pense of these laboratories was charged 
against the costs of distribution, which 
really meant that the consumer paid in 
the end. 

Hand in hand with the testing went 
a technical service which appeared to 
be gratuitous, the visits of the dye- 
stuffs demonstrator solving many of the 
problems of the dyer. It finally came 
about that the old-fashioned dyer be- 
came more scarce and in his place we 
found younger men who were accus- 
tomed to depend on the dealers. Many 
were unable to match their shades from 
straight colors, preferring to have their 
samples matched for them, thus put- 
ting the dyehouse practically in the 
hands of those who sold them the dyes. 

A few of the more progressive mills 
maintained laboratories of varying de- 
grees of efficiency and instituted com- 
petitive systems of buying. Some of 
the best of these laboratories were 
equipped thoroughly and well repaid 
the expenditure, but many were oper- 
ated indifferently, or were in the charge 
of the wrong men, and only served to 
maintain a constant hostility with the 
dyer. 

When the speculation period started, 
shortly after the war, the situation was 
a most unfortunate one for the con- 
sumer, who had no means of determin- 


ing the value of his purchases. The 
dyers were forced to adopt new 
methods and make = substitutes and 


gradually acquired again the resource 
fulness that had been a part of the 
day’s work of their predecessors. 
The new American factories slowly 
advanced their output, but on account 
of various difficulties it was particu 
larly hard to maintain deliveries in ac- 


cord with a constant standard. The 
dealers and brokers, selling what was 
left of old foreign dyes, also found dif- 
ficulty in obtaining or delivering a con- 
stant supply of uniform goods. The 
result of all this was an’ endless series 
of disputes, without a court to dispense 
justice. As the state of affairs was one 
particularly affecting the textile indus- 
try, and capable of being handled in the 
same manner as other textile tests, ar- 
rangements were made to conduct dye 
tests from an impartial point of view 
and, if possible, to prevent a few of 
the objectionable features of the dye- 
stuff business. 

The experiment having proved itself 
practical, it seems to be to the general 
interest of the textile as well as the 
dvestuff industry to review the methods 
used by the United States Conditioning 
& Testing Company in order to stimu- 
late testing both among the mills and 
the new manufacturers and dealers. 
It is hoped that some day some at- 
thoritative body will designate definite 
and arbitrary methods that all may 
follow; but until that time comes in- 
dividual methods will be used. It would 
be desirable if the Dyestuff Associa- 
tion, the Bureau of Standards or the 
Bureau of Chemistry would make it 
a matter of interest and plainly out- 
line some standard methods of testing 
and thereby eliminate the controversies 
that may arise through the work of 
different operators. 

The methods that follow are the re 
sultant of ideas gathered from many 
sources and are those generally in use 
it dye testing laboratories. It is not 
the general system that needs standard 
izing but the many special cases that 
vary from the general rule. 

The first essentials in dye testing are 
good water and clean, white textiles, 
then a general cleanliness throughout 
the entire operation, 
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bad, particularly with direct cotton 
dves, basic dyes, alizarines and ex- 
tracts. It has a tendency to form lakes 
which readily wash off and diminish 
both the strength and brilliancy of the 
dveing. Of course spring and well 
waters are worse in this respect than 
fiver water, and city supplies now often 
show the results of various chemical 
treatments that visibly affect dveing. 
Hypochlorites and copper salts are 
quite likely to be present in sufficient 
quantity to cause variation in the re- 
sults. Water treated by zeolites is safe 
and gives entire satisfaction. 

The varns or fabrics used for the 
tests should be obtained in large lots 
to insure uniformity and should be of 
a good grade. Worsted is preferable 
to wool and in the case’: of cotton 
combed peeler is generally used. Silk 
in the form of a light colored spun 
silk is likely to be more satisfactory in 
every way than the best grade of or- 
ganzine or thrown silk thread. 

Loose cotton may be used, but 
combed sliver is better, and worsted 
tops are preferable to raw stock, as 
level shades are necessary for com- 
parisons. Cloth samples should be quite 
light in weight because the absence of 
bulk in the small dye test gives rise to 
differences in penetration. The less 
penetration the heavier will be the sur- 
face color. 

Tests are best carried out on a metric 
basis and the 10 gram skein is the 
standard. No account is generally taken 
of the moisture content of the fiber 
but whenever a lot of skeins are wound 
they should be examined and weighed 
before dyeing, separating the correct 


weights from the light and heavy and 
correcting these before use. 

Dyeing operations are best conducted 
in porcelain beakers or pots on account 
of the comparative ease with which 
they may be cleaned. Enameled ware 
will soon become pitted and yield traces 
of iron to the hot liquids and cause 
unevenness or dark stains. Pyrex glass 
would be satisfactory if a type of 
beaker could be obtained that was 
sufficiently heavy to withstand tl - 
quent handling. The ae sa 
celain, made by the Coors factory, is 
proving as satisfactory in every respect 
as the imported varieties used before 
the war. 

Smaller laboratories which do 
little of this kind of work generally 
dissolve their dye samples in the pro- 
allah of 1 gram to 1 liter and then 
measure out the quantit f 
each test. When the daily 
samples runs into the 
most of the samples are small, it 
possible to take care of so 1 
different solutions without a great 
of time and possibility of confusion. 
In such cases the quantity to be dved 
is weighed directly from tl 
sample. The error is minimiz 
use of balances sensitive to at | 
milligram. The dye sample 
uniform and_ representative 
larger lot, as many errors occur 
careless sampling. 

\ny abnormal dryness or 
or specks and chips of for 
will affect the strength of 
cordingly. Sometimes the 
tains a lump of either reducing 
(salt, dextrine, etc.) or luny 
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centrated dye which later becomes tical dveing. This, however, does not DII 
crushed and mixes with the remainder affect the comparison of two lots of COT) 
and causes an error which is no fault the same dye, for if the conditions of | pour 
of the tester. Any time there is’a_ time, temperature and concentration of | pye f 
visible lack of uniformity in the dye bath are equal the shades will be pro- B 
the sampling should. receive particular portionate to the strength of the dyes. | ord: 


attention. The average dye test on a 10-gram boiled 


The dye pots are heated uniformly sample is made with a bath of 500 c¢. J pay 
in a water bath. Water alone will not for 1 hour at a boil or whatever other 
raise the temperature high enough to temperature is demanded by the dye 
exhaust some dyes, hence other ma- in question. 


terials are used. Givcerine is the best, ——— 


. FOR DIrFERENT Dyes 
but the present price makes it too ex i 
pensive. Red engine oil, corn oil, parat he general methods for the common 


fin, and other oily substances are classes of ‘dyes are as follows: 


available but the effect of an accidental \CID COLORS ON WOOL.—1 or 
splash of water in the hot oil is likely 2 per cent. dvestuff for colors; 5 pei 
to be dangerous. Calcium chloride has cent. for blacks; 5 per cent. Acetic 
one serious drawback, shared with all Acid, or 3 per cent. Sulphuric Acid; 
other salts, in that the electrolytic ac 10 per cent. Glauber Salt. Dyed for ] pons 
tion destroys the solder of a copper 1 hour at 200 degrees F. a 
bath and leaks soon occur. This tea- ACT COLORS ‘ON SLLE: 1 of 
re 1s overcome .by - use of baths  dyebath is boiled-off liquor; 2 per cent 
e of boiler plate with oxy-acetvlene  Dvestuff; 5 per cent. Acetic Acid (or 
welded joints. The greater weight of more if necessary). Dyed at 180 de- 
the iron prevents sagging of the top grees F. for “% hour. 
and bottom and the chemical action of Direct cotton dyes and chrome dyes 
the salts on the iron is prevented by are also tested on silk in the same way. 
having a quantity of metallic zine Basic dyes on silk will require much 


in the | 


the 
soap, 


Sulph 
any n 
anew 


liquid. less Acetic Acid. 
numbering and recording the CHROME COLORS ON WOOL. 
Dag dy e baths are prepared, Dved as Acetic Acid dyes, then 
og as nearly as possible to treated with “4 per cent. Bichromate of 
cab A trial dyeing Soda and run 20 minutes longer. 
alw has one feature that must re- ALIZARINES AND CHROME 
main a point of difference and a source COLORS ON WOOL.—Mordant, 2 
of criticism of the practical dver—the per cent. Bichromate of Soda; 2% per 
proportion of water to the goods dyed. cent. Formic Acid; boiled until reduced Aceti 
It is not possible to dye a 10-gram_ toa green color. Dye bath, 1 to 5 per cag 
sample in as short a liquor as a 100-Ib. cent. Dyestuff, entered at 140 degrees | , ‘1 
lot, and consequently the shade of a F. and slowly raised to 200 degrees F. lang 
dye test is always lighter than a prac- and continued until bath is exhausted. val 
sty 


W1 
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COTTON DYES ON 
Dyed at a full boil for 1 


2 per 


DIRECT 
COTTON. 
hour with 20 per cent. salt; cent. 
Dve for colors; 5 per cent. for Blacks. 

BASIC DYES ON COTTON. 
Mordant, 5 per cent. Tannic \cid, 
boiled 1 hour and worked in cooling 
bath 3 hours, wrung out and fixed with 
1% per cent. Tartar Emetic at 120 de 
srees Ff. for 20 minutes and rinsed. 
Dve bath, 1 Dvestuff ; 5 
\cetic Alum. Dve at 
hour. (Aura 
mine must not be dyed at over 140 de 


per cent. 
cent. \cid 


160 degrees F. for 


per 


or 


grees T°.) 

SULPHUR DYES. 
Dvestuff for Colors; 
lacks ; 


. oe oe 
Onc. ; i 


2 to 5 per 


cent. 
10 per cent. for 
equal weight Sodium Sulphide 
per cent. Caustic Soda; 50 per 
Common Salt. Dye at full boil 
hour, wring, allow to oxidize in 
the rinse thoroughly, wash in hot 
soap, rinse and dry. 

To the exhausted dve bath add one- 
half the original quantity of Sodium 
Sulphide and without the addition of 
anv more dye exhaust the liquor with 
anew skein, adding 25 per cent. more 
salt at the end of the first half hour. 
The second skein is treated as the first 
and the two together represent the only 
practical way of testing sulphur dyes. 

ALKALI BLUES.—1 per cent. Dve- 
stuff; 5 per cent. Borax. Dye at a 200 
degree F°. for 1 hour on either wool or 
silk, wring without rinsing and develop 
nna cold bath containing 5 per 
\cetic Acid. 

In all cases the skein or cloth should 
be thoroughly wet out and scoured be 
fore entering the dvebath and turned 
frequently during the dyeing operation. 

While the mordants. for chrome, ex 
tracts and basic dves are made up in 
quantities insure uniformity, and 
kept in a damp condition in stoneware 
jars, it has been found that it is very 
difficult to make two lots tannin 
antimony mordant absolutely identical. 
For this reason basic dyes are tested 
on spun silk whenever possible. 


cent. 


air, 


cent. 


to 
of 


The 
ordinary chrome mordant is also quite 
variable and preference is given to a 
completely reduced chrome 
having no oxidizing power. 
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The use of this non-oxidizing mor 
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add another skein mordanted as above. 
The residual Logwood is then also con- 
verted into Hematine and dyes a shade 
which varies in proportion to the 
amount of Logwood which was origi 
nally in the un-oxidized condition. 
After one hour’s boiling this bath is 
also exhausted completely and the en- 
tire amount of coloring matter is 
divided between the two skeins in di- 
rect proportion to the degree of oxida- 
tion. 


CoMPARING THE SAMPLES 
After dyeing, rinsing and drying the 
temporary tags are replaced by the per- 
manent tickets and a comparison of the 
dyveings made. Most colors after leav- 
ing the drier are altered in shade. This 
is not a permanent alteration, as a rule, 
but is due to the absence of moisture. 
As soon as the fibers have regained 
their normal moisture the proper color 
will return. Some dyes, being very 
sensitive to acids and alkalies, may 
show irregularities and streaks. The 
slight amount of sulphurous and other 
acids in the air will darken Congo and 
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other Direct Reds, but a few minutes 
in a closed box with a piece of cotton 
moistened with Ammonia will restore 
the color. Metanil Yellow, Azo Blue. 
Chrysoidine and Bismarck Brown are 
also dependent on their acid content 
for their shades. Bordeaux Extra on 
the other hand is easily affected by 
\mmonia and alkalies in generai, 
These conditions being adjusted, the 
samples may be compared by daylight, 
from the north sky, or under a day- 
light lamp. 

It is not safe to simply estimate dif- 
ferences in strength by comparison of 
two dveings, but a series of dyeings in 
different strengths should be made and 
a selection of the two that match will 
determine the strength within 5 per 
cent. The figure 5 per cent. seems to 
be the limit of accuracy of dye tests, 
as the eve is seldom able to distinguish 
a less difference. Comparison may 
only be made between dyeings made 
at the same time. Tests made at a 
prior date may have undergone a 
change or have been affected by some 
influence not present in the later test. 
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Where greater exactness is required, to check up the reading made 
and where quicker results are wanted, naked eye. A set of the 
4 colorimetric method is preferable. filters, mounted on glass, g 
The first essential to a colorimetric plete range and enables the 
comparison is that the two samples to be made with an accuracy 
be compared shall be identical in shade per cent. 
and composition. The color of the 
slution has no direct bearing on the 
shade the dyestuff will yield on fabrics 
but with straight products the depth 
of color of the solutions is in direct 360cc. and Sample 
ratio to the strength of the dye. The ing 280 by 360, and mul 
first step is to ascertain whether the we get 77.8 and rej 
lve is a straight product or a mixture. ling 100, Sample X 
Two methods are in use, either sprinkle per cent. weaker th: 
lightly on a piece of damp filter paper, With stch colorimeters : 
OT white blotter, or on the surface of bell-Hurlev and the Kobel. 
cold water. The first, when dried, solutions are used and tl 
gives a permanent record, but the 
second is more convenient. Sometimes 
Alcohol is used instead ef water for 
special cases. 

With colorimetric tests we must al- 
Ways prepare solutions at the start and 
aconcentration of 1 gram to 1 liter is 
quite convenient. In making the solu-  peen 
tions we also observe the relative solu- 
bility of the samples and when all the 
dye has dissolved a drop of each on 
filter paper will reveal the presence of 
any suspended insoluble matter. 


open cvlinders 


ments have been thoroughly 


many times it is hardly necessar 


into 


Simple colorimetric comparisons are 
made in Nessler jars or graduated 
cylinders, by daylight. The jars must hand j: 
be equal in diameter. This is shown without joints a 
by the graduations being at the same ment difficult to tal 
point on each pair. <A set of twelve after each test. 
matched jars for such tests has been is substituted and 
very difficult to obtain but it is not more simple. The Wrat 
dificult to select pairs from any large are useful here also 
stock. A graduated pipette is used to © slight differences that 
transfer a quantity of the solution to unaided eve. 
the jars. Only enough is used to give 
a distinct color, not a deep shade. The 
type is diluted until the jar is about 
one-half full, then the second sample 
is diluted only enough to match the 
depth of the first color. Schulz & 


The indentification of dvestutt 
: 1 

subject that covers to 

include it in this 


many books of ref 


Juliu 
\s the reading of the test is much quite helpful 
affected by many outside influences, 

such tests are best done on a shelf iplet 
across a window with a ground or opal f Titanous C 
glass screen as a background. A little \s these are 
Practice will enable anyone to judge — obtain, the 
When the two solutions mateh. It is | in temporary 
Well to have a series of colored glasses Micro-chemic 
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gested by Chamot, offer many possi- 
bilities in the dyestuff field and may de- 
velop in the near future. Spectroscopic 
methods of identification require oper- 
ators and apparatus beyond the reach 
of the ordinary laboratory and the in- 
struments are now difficult to obtain. 
TESTS FOR FASTNESS 

Dyed samples should be put through 
a series of tests for fastness to the vari- 
ous influences. There is a need for a 
standard set of tests at this time. Gov- 
ernment goods are tested according to 
certain specifications, which are need- 
lessly severe for general use. Where a 
test requires a strictly negative report 
there is no difficulty, but where the fast- 
ness is of an intermediate degree it is 
now almost impossible to find two ob- 
servers who agree. 

Tests of fastness to light were dis- 
cussed in a previous paper (Te-tile 
iT orld Journal, Jan. 12, 1918), in which 
an ultra-Violet lamp was described. 
There is still a need for a simple means 
of measuring the intensity of the ra- 
diation. The Buréau of Standards 
recommend the proto-electric cell. The 
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near future may produce a commercial 
type of this, and thus open the way for 
a more definite expression of the fast- 
ness of dyes. There will always rte. 
main, however, a difficulty of compar- 
ing the fastness of different depths of 
color on account of the inability of the 
eye to determine when fading begins 
and how far it has proceeded. 
DYESTUFF STANDARDIZATION 

There has been some discussion of 
dyestuff standardization and much con- 
fusion as to what is meant or expected, 
There are two kinds—a strictly scien- 
tific method which will report the actual 
purity of each dye just as heavy chemi- 
cals are described, also a_ practical 
method which only requires that each 
manufacturer shall put his products on 
record and make deliveries according to 
the standard he has made for himself, 
Both kinds of standardization will re- 
quire the adoption of a set of rules for 
testing. Until uniform methods are 
adopted there will be some confusion. 
It can only be hoped that the foregoing 
outline of methods in use will make it 
easier for producer and consumer to 
understand each other. There need be 
no dispute where there is an _ under- 
standing, and if the consumer uses the 
same method of making a test as the 
producer the findings will agree. 

The American manufacturers have 
declared themselves against the old pre- 
war methods of business and when the 
war is over every bit of independence 
the consumer has gained will aid in 
keeping the American textile industries 
free from foreign influence.—7 estile 
HW orld Journal. 


Exhibitors at Textile Show 
(Continued from last week) 
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Textile Shrinking 
York; Rogers Fibre Co., 
Louis Roessel & Co., New 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Rockland Silk Co., New York; 
. V. Co., New York. 


Reliable Globe 
Corp., New 
Boston: 
York; 
Ind. ; 
R. 


= 
I.. Sonneborn Sons., Ine., New York; 
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Scott & Williams, Inc., New York; 
Silk Publishing Co., New York; S. K. 
F, Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia; 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass.; Stam- 
ford Extract Manufacturing Co., New 
York; W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Smith & Cooley, Stafford 
Springs, Conn.; Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia; Stein, Hall 
& Co., New York; Sterling Color Co., 
Inc., New York; Southern Textile Bul- 
lettin, Charlotte, N. C.; Alfred Suter, 
New York; Swan & Finch, New York; 
Signode System, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
Southern Textile Machinery Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; Sweater News, New York; 
Stoughton Mills, Boston; South Acton 
Woolen Co., Boston; R. T. Sullivan & 
Co., Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; John 
T. Slack & Co., Springfield, Vt.; Screw 
Machine Products Corp., Providence, 
R. I.; Stillwater Worsted Co., New 
York. 

T 

C. J. Taghabue Manufacturing Co., 

Brooklyn; Takamine Laboratory, Inc., 
New York; W. O. & M. W. Talcott, 
Providence, R. I.; American Textile, 
Boston; Textile Colorist, Philadelphia ; 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Provy- 
idence, R. I.; Textiles Co., Boston; 
Lewis E. Tracy Co., Boston ; Transmis- 
sion Ball Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Truck & Tractor Co., Inc., New York; 
Tillotson Humidifier Co., Providence ; 
Textile World Journal, New York; 
Templeton Manufacturing Co., Cam- 
bridge. Mass.; Talbot Mills, North Bil- 
lerion, Mass.; Textile Color Card As- 
sociation of the United States, Inc., 
New York; Taunton Wool Stock Co., 
Taunton, Mass. 

U 

U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co., 

New York; U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., Providence, R. I.; U. S. Govern- 
ment I¢xhibit, Quartermaster Corps, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, navy clothing exhibits, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Boston; U. S. Ring Traveler 
Co., Providence, R. I.; Underwear and 
Hosiery Review, New York. 

v 


Veeder Manufacturing Co., Hart- 
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ford, Conn.; Victor Ring Traveler Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
W 

Wardwell Braiding Machine Co., 
Central Falls, R. 1.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ontario, Canada; Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass.; Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; 
Charles D. White, Uncasville, Conn. ; 
J. H. William Co., Millbury, Mass. ; Jos. 
M. Wade Publishing Co., Boston; 
Warner Manufacturing Co., New 
York; Watson-Flagg Engineering Co., 
New York; Williamsburg Chemical 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Thomas H. Wil- 
son, Inc., New York; Worumbo Co., 
New York; West End Thread Co., 
Millbury, Mass.; J. K. & L. S. Wiener, 
New York. 

Yy 

“Ye Olde Time Spinning,’ Newton 
Center, Mass.; Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociation, International Committee, 


Industrial Dept., New York. 
Z 
Zavon, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OIL MAHOGANY 


We Can Match Special Colors 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CO. 


INCORPORATED 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 





P ari \ONar 
NSOLORS 


Bring Us Your Dyestuff 
Problems 


The application of dyestuffs to textiles is as im- 
portant as their production. The technique of this 
branch of the color industry has for years commanded 
the best talent among those dyestuff distributors who 
have catered to the highest class of trade. 


An intimate knowledge of the possibilities of every 
dyestuff is often necessary to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the consumer. Dyeing isa chemical, not 
a mechanical process, and the variation of local condi- 
tions, due to differences in quality of water, steam and 
chemicals, makes the dyehouse problem an individual 
one. 


Such problems are welcomed by the technical de- 
partment of this company, which is manned by chem- 
ists who have been picked because of their knowledge, 
practical experience and demonstrated ability. We 
have long maintained well-equipped laboratories at our 
different offices for this purpose,’ and invite inquiries 
and extend, without any obligation on the part of our 
customers, our services to all who stand in need of them. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 


21 Burling Slip, New York 


AVOn, 
wee CP use A 
SOroRrs~ 





